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From a photograph by Miss 9, J. Eddy 


IN HAYING TIME. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


A man came to the Animal Rescue League 
bringing an old dog that he wanted to have put to 
death. He said to the League agent,—‘‘I want 
this dog shot.” The agent replied, “I can 
shoot him if you insist, but by far the best 
method of killing him is to use our electric cage.” 

“Oh no!” the man exclaimed, “I have been 
told. that was very cruel.” 

“Will you see me use it?” the agent asked. 
The man consented and after he had watched a 
dog disposed of in this way he said,—“‘It is the 
most humane way of killing an animal that I 
ever saw. I would not have my dog killed any 
other way. I don’t know what that person 
meant by telling me such a story as that!” 
“Seeing is believing” said our agent. 


Some person or persons have been diligently 
circulating a report that the electric method of 
disposing of animals is very cruel. We know 
where this started and we know the motive. 
Such is the nature of the report that it might 
easily be made into a case of libel if the League 
chose to do so. The names of prominent men 
have been used in this report in a manner to give 
the impression that these men, who are experts 
in the knowledge of electricity, disapproved of 
this method of killing animals. Upon writing 
to these men it has been found that the report of 
their opinions has been entirely misleading and 
in the near future a circular will be issued by the 
League in which letters written by these scientists 
to the inventor of the cages, highly commending 
them, will be published. We have been much 
gratified, however, to find that, although these 
reports have been sent to mary League members 
with the evident purpose of injuring the League 
(under the guise of humanity), not one of those 
who received the report who know the League 
and its management, placed any faith in the 
story. The purpose was too manifest. 

For the same reason, to injure the League, 
a man who wished to have his dog cremated was 
told that the incinerator belonging to and built 


for the League was not fit to cremate a pet dog in. 
This man, fortunately, had the good sense to 
find out for himself the fact of the case. He 
visited the League, asked if he might see the 
incinerator, was shown the spotlessly clean, 
white, basement and the large, perfectly planned 
incinerator, and could not say enough to express 
his surprise and delight with everything he saw. 
When he was told he could see for himself the 
cremation of his dog he declared his disgust with 
the man who gave him the misleading and 
utterly false story about the League’s work in 
this direction. 


The League has had—and still has—a few 
active enemies, and without doubt there are a 
few men and women, more particularly women, 
as men are not so apt to accept a statement 
blindly, who have been affected by wrong stories 
that have been told with every appearance of 
sincerity. Since the days of doubting Thomas, 
who could not believe until he saw for himself, 
there have been many who must see before they 
believe. We find no fault with these, but we do 
consider those men or those women who con- 
demn a work on another person’s ‘‘say-so,”’ 
both unjust and unreasonable, for a reasonable 
person will always seek the truth. 

A persistent attack on the League’s work has 
been carried on in relation to our purchase of old 
horses. It has been said this is a waste of 
money as the 8. P. C. A. agents could get the 
horses we buy, for nothing. We have invited 
in our reports of this work anyone who is really 
interested in the old horse traffic to come to our 
office and we will give absolute and incontro- 
vertible proof that our work is not unnecessary, 
nor extravagant, and that on the contrary, were 
we given ten times the amount of money we have 
to expend on this work we could save ten times 
the amount of suffering among horses that we 
find in this city and state. When we buy these 
old and feeble horses straight from the sales 
stables from horse traders, and from the streets, 
who that has the least feeling for the suffering of 
horses can criticize our methods? Surely no one 
can who has the good of the horse at heart.— 
There is another motive back of this criticism.— 
ARHea 


man’s door in East Boston. 
then sent the whole family to the League. 
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Cat and six kittens were left in a basket at a 


PLEA OF THE LONESOME CAT. 


By NeE.uie M. Coye. 


Iam acat without a home, 

And through the streets forlorn I roam. 
I pick up food where’er I can, © 

From garbage pail to old tin can. 

I used to have a cozy bed 

In a nice box out in the shed. 

But now ’most any place will do 

For me to hide, and mew and mew. 
Although in winter I’m a pet, 

The ones who own me now forget, 
While taking their vacation, that 

They leave behind a lonesome cat 

To roam the streets just like a tramp, 
And to be treated as a scamp. 


My fur which once was soft as silk, 
When I was fed on nice sweet milk, 

Is rough and coarse and matted, too,— 
For, pray, what can a poor cat do, 
Half starved, ill-treated, homeless, left 
No other way except by theft 

To get his living,—no place where 

He may retire to dress his hair 

In safety? Everybody knows 

A cat who has a home, I s’pose. 

But cats like me, brought up to know 
Home comforts, then turned loose to go 
Prowling around the summer through,— 
My friends, does it occur to you 

That when you your vacation take 
Our honor and our health’s at stake, 
Unless you find for us a place 

Where we may live without disgrace, 
’Till, back from mountain and seashore, 
You make for us a home once more? 


From National Humane Journal. 


He fed the mother 


Performing Animals. 


The setback to civilization caused by this 
world-wide war is too great to be estimated. 
We seemed before the war to be advancing in 
consideration for all living creatures. Particu- 
larly was this notable in work for our fourfooted 
associates. Not only for the domestic, but for 
the wild animals, societies to protect them from 
suffering were increasing, and more thought was 
given to the injustice and cruelty shown them. 
Men and women who still retained enough of the 
savage to be indifferent to their suffering, if not 
actually to enjoy it, as is the case in bull fights, 
dog races, exhibitions of trained animals, were 
gradually being educated up to the point where, 
like the poet, they learned 


‘Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’’ 


In London, a short time before the war, there 
was a “‘ Performing Animals Defence Committee”’ 
started and had it not been for the war it is 
probable that this most excellent idea would have 
been copied by the Boston Animal Rescue League. 

Many people disapprove of exhibitions of 
trained animals, yet visit theatres and stay 
through ‘‘animal acts,’ thereby encouraging 
them. 

In the June number of The Animals’ Friend 
(York House, Portugal Street, W. C. London) 
Miss Jessey Wade, secretary of The Performing 
Animals’ Defence Committee, gives some very 
strong reasons why every man and woman with 
a particle of humanity should come out boldly 
in opposition to all trained animal acts. 


) 


Two ANIMAL “TuRNS”’ RECENTLY WATCHED. 


No. 1.—Fifty live creatures were on the stage 
at the same time, composed of dogs, cats, mon- 
keys, rabbits, rats, parrots, doves. The dogs 
went through various jumping tricks over high 
chairs on a table. The cats were kept chained 
by the neck when not performing. These cats 
went through various tricks, as follows: High 
jumping, walking along narrow ledges, in and 
out of dazzling glass bottles in various ways. A 
tight-rope was stretched across the stage, and 
thirty white doves and some tiny bantam fowls 
were put on it, and two cats were made to walk 
along the same rope, stepping over the doves; 
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but when they came to the fowls the latter 
lowered their heads and pushed at each other as 
though going through a wrestling match. F1- 
nally the cat stepped rownd the fowl, still keeping 
its balance on the tight-rope. 

Tame rats, black and white in colour, about 


thirty in number, were sent along a rope, up a 


high ladder, and into an aeroplane suspended 
from the roof, which when they were all in it was 
set loose and flew away. 

A white-and-grey rabbit was put through sev- 
eral tricks; before each one it was struck with the 
ever-present “wand,” and appeared very 
frightened. 

The cats rode bicycles with parrots on the 
handle-bar, and the monkeys were rowing them- 
selves about the stage the whole time in boats. 

After they had finished using the doves, the 
attendant gathered them all up together and 
threw them roughly into a small hamper. He 
also handled all the animals very roughly. | 

No. 2.—Eight dogs were used for this “‘turn.’’ 
The first part of the performance was high 
jumping; then skipping whilst on their hind legs 
without touching the floor with the front feet, 
their trainer skipping with them. One of the 
eight dogs moved a little out of his particular 
place, and the rope, which was a very heavy one, 
descended on his poor head with a thud, causing 
him to ery out. The next was double skipping 
with two ropes at once, the dogs having to “run 
in,’’ which they appeared to dread doing very 
much, and two of them were caught by the ropes 
whilst doing it and evidently hurt, as they cried 
out. . 

The dogs were then made to play a tune on 
eight instruments, each dog playing a note in 
turn, their trainer meanwhile standing in front 
with his whip. One of the dogs played his note 
too soon, and as a reward for so doing was struck 
on the offending paw. The rest of the perform- 
ance was of the latest fashion in animal “‘turns”’ 
—ij.e., a drama played by the dogs alone on the 
stage, but led by “the unseen hand,” which is 
ever waiting in the wings ready to chastise if 
anything is done wrong. 


We wish that every humane person would 
leave the theatre when animal acts are brought 
on the stage.—A. H. 8. 


sitet ee 


Tue BUNGALOW IN SPRING. 


” |_BUNGALOW NOTES] #. 


PINE Rings, June 30.—In our May issue I told 
about a pair of nuthatches that were occupying 
the bird house near one of the windows of my 


room. On the morning of June 12,a cold, cloudy 
day, the little ones left their snug home for the 
cold outside world. I had been in the habit of 
looking to see if the parent birds were flying in 
and out of their house as soon as I arose in the 
morning, and often I got up very early just to see 
if they were astir, but on this particular morning 
it was nearly seven o’clock before I looked out 
and then I saw no signs of the tenants of the 
house opposite my window. I watched a few 
moments and there seemed to be a lonely, 
deserted look about the little dwelling. I felt as 
if the birds were gone. They were there the 
afternoon before, when it was raining heavily, 
and I was happy to know they were safely 
sheltered from the storm. What a pity they did 
not know better than to take such a cold, wet 
morning for their departure, I thought, as I went 
sadly to my breakfast. 

An hour later I saw a woman coming up the 
walk to the bungalow. She stooped and picked 
something out of the tulip bed and I saw she had a 
little bird in her hands. It was apparently 
benumbed with the cold. I called a man who 
was working on the bungalow grounds to come 
and put the little bird back in the bird house, 
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which he did, then he looked about through the 
wet grass and discovered another little wet and 
miserable fledgling and put that one in to join 
the first. Not seeing or hearing the father or 
mother bird I had suet cut up fine and grain 
such as the mother bird had been carrying 
from our feeding shelf, put in the bird house, 
then I sat me down and watched to see if the 
parent birds came back. 

It was not very long before I saw one of them 
dart into the house and having other matters to 
attend to I relaxed my watch. But that was 
my last glimpse of the nuthatches. I have never 
seen them again. The man-of-the-Bungalow, 
when he got home late in the afternoon, ex- 
amined the bird house and found it empty. 
Did they perish, those little ones, that cold, 
wet day? That is what I have been wondering. 
Perkins thinks he saw the parent birds and two 
young ones flying about the sheds a fortnight 
later but he was not certain. I thought I heard 
the peculiar ‘yak, yak’’ in trees near the bun- 
galow one day recently but I could not see any 
bird. 

It seems strange that birds have no more 
intelligence than to let their little ones leave a 
warm nest on a cold rainy day, but I suppose 
they have no more control over their restless and 
wayward children than the majority of parents 
of human kind who seem to have no control at all 
over their children. 

I am feeling a little disappointed in the birds 
lately. They haven’t done their duty by me. 
Never in my life have I seen so many injurious 
insects,—worms, and all sorts of flying and 
crawling and creeping things, on our trees and 
shrubs and vines, as this year, yet we never had 
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so many birds. This very moment as I write 
I hear the sweetest song in a tree near the 
bungalow from one of the warblers, I think. 
Catbirds and robins serenade us at intervals 
from 3.30 a. m. until 8 p.m. We have the gold 
finch, the vireo, the woodthrush, blackbirds, 
orioles, the phoebe, chippies and field sparrows, 
the grosbeak; we have crows, bluejays, pig- 
eons—yet our honeysuckles, currant bushes, 
rose bushes, in spite of spraying and hand-pick- 
ing, are struggling for their lives with insects. 

We put off the spraying as long as we possibly 
could to give the birds a chance, also stopped 
feeding them, but excepting that I see the robins 
dragging long worms out of the garden I have 
seen no other attempt made by our friends the 
birds to devour any of the army of worms, 
caterpillars and rose beetles that are invading us 
like an army of hostile foes. 

We have no cat, and the English sparrows are 
not specially numerous, neither have they 
driven away any of these other birds so highly 
praised by the men who declare that cats and 
English sparrows are driving all the other birds 
away, and that this accounts for the trouble 
we have with insects. It does not account for it 
here at Pine Ridge, where birds abound and I 
have decided that either they are neglecting 
their duty or they are not quite as efficient as 
they are claimed to be. 

The spaces between the rocks under my win- 
dows are filled with several varieties of seedums 
and some of them are full of buds, but about half 
an hour ago I saw a big head blocking up the 
window and Basil was standing on my seedums, 
his big feet crushing down the buds. He looked 
in the window at me, with a sort of ingratiating 
grin on his face, panting, as usual, and when I 
shouted at him to get off the garden he walked 
leisurely over the bed where the portulacas are 
just coming up and went round the corner of the 
house. UnlessI get a dog-proof fence around the 
bungalow grounds, I might as well give up my 
attempts at gardening. 

We have quite a good-sized striped snake here 
now. I saw him near our back door a few days 
ago between the rocks. He lifted his head 
and looked at me and I looked at him. ‘Aren’t 
you going to have him killed?”’ exclaimed a 
visitor. I said I would let him live and eat the 
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insects on my plants but I spoke to him and 
told him on no account to touch one of the few 
toads we have in the garden. He kept his head 
up as if he were listening to what I said, then as 
I turned he glided away. I have not seen him 
since. 

There is a language common to man and 
beast—a language of the eye, of the tone of voice. 
It is a language, however, only fully understood 
by those who have within them the spirit of love, 
and kind feeling toward all created things. We 
have noticed many times that horses arriving at 
Pine Ridge nervous and cross soon change in 
their disposition and are gentle and quiet. It is, 
I am sure, the atmosphere of kindness that they 
feel. We do not realize as deeply as we should 
that the spirit within us affects the atmosphere 
of the home even if we think we are concealing 
the unpleasant feelings we harbor.—A. H. 8. 


My prar Mrs. SmitH: I give you below 
extract from a letter from a little girl in Plaque- 
mine, Louisiana, to whom I sent a subscription 
to FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, in the hope that you 
may think it interesting enough to publish in the 
magazine itself. She is only 13 years old and I 
think it would delight her little soul to see her 
name in our magazine. Yours sincerely, M. 
E. PINDAR. 


Extract from letter of Miss Elizabeth Gay: 


Dear Mrs. I have been wanting to 
write to you for the longest time to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed the paper OuR FoURFOOTED 


Fourfooted Friends 


FRIENDS. I cannot express my full appreciation 
in words. I can just say that I thank you ever 
and ever so much. I love animals and am very 
fond of reading. J have seen several cases al- 
most as bad as those mentioned in the stories. 
One incident impressed me particularly. One 
afternoon when we were out in the automobile 
we stopped right across from a stable. While 
we were waiting an old horse came up and poked 
his head into the stable door. Oh, but he was so 
thin!—all ribs, legs and head. He started to 
eat some of the hay but a man hit him and drove 
him away. Such a pitiful, half-human look 
came into his eyes that I felt like taking him 
right home and giving him all the hay we had. 
I hope he has grown stouter now for there is more 
erass for him to eat. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


al AND YOUNG 


z4 


Life Prisoners. 


We take the following true stories from an 
article in Our Animals, published by the San 
Francisco 8. P. C. A. in their June magazine: 
The article is entitled Life Prisoners in Our Zoos 
and is written by Monte Reinhart Hazlett. 

Some months ago I became acquainted with 
a bright little red fox out in Woodland Park, 
Seattle. He was a particularly handsome chap. 
His one aim and ambition was to break jail. He 
devoted all his time to trying it. Hour in and 
hour out, earnestly, seriously, he worked away. 
He must have been on the job some time before 
I ran across him, for with his tiny paws he had 
worn off the paint from the bars and had the 
steel so polished that is shone in the sunlight. 
With all his might he dug and scratched and 
clawed at the two corner bars, stopping every 
few moments to thrust his head between them 
to test the width of the opening. There was real 
disappointment on his desperately earnest little 
face as he returned to the eternal digging. 

He appeared to be in quite a stew about getting 
out. One fancied he had left his wife and small 
family in straightened circumstances somewhere 
out in the hills, and he felt a terrific, aching 
necessity to return to them with all possible speed. 
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You stood and watched him and held your 
breath with expectancy as he fitted his slim head 
to the opening, and felt with him the disappoint- 
ment that the digging must continue. You 
wondered how it would be if you slipped him a 
file in a pie or something as people do in movies 
when their friends are imprisoned. 

Then, one day, I went out to make him another 
call, and found his cell empty. The bars he had 
so laboriously polished, still shone in the sun- 
light,—so he had not been gone long. Failing to 
escape with his lithe form and glossy coat, he had 
laid down his weary little body against the unre- 
lenting steel bars and there he had left it. And 
who can say that his dauntless little spirit did not 


slip out through the bars and go whisking away | 


under the moon to his mate and his favorite 
haunts? 

And the eagles! Happy the era in civilization 
that forbids caging these great, brooding birds. 
California thus protects its mocking birds, why 
not the United States its emblematic eagle? 
Does anyone, I wonder, enjoy being a witness to 
their deep brooding, their perfectly apparent 
yearning to be stretching their great wings far up 
in the blue sky? What a world of agonizing 
homesickness those wide-apart, brown eagle eyes 
contain! 


I know a great brown eagle who, although he 
has long been a prisoner, still refuses to under- 
stand it,—still hopes for the impossible to happen. 
He cannot believe that mortals mean to forever 
shut him away from the crags and the mile-high 
haunts. While the other eagles sit aloft on their 
perches, he sits on the ground with his breast 
pressed against the wire netting. Seeing the 
king of birds in a lowly crouch on the ground 
seems an incongruous thing,—it makes an appeal 
to one’s patriotism, somehow. Yet people have 
remarked carelessly as they happened to stroll 
by, “Look at that thing on the ground. It must 
be sick.”’ 

Ever and ever he gazes upward, and regularly 
every few seconds half rises on his hind legs and 
partially unfolds his powerful wings ready for 
the flight up and away through the blue. He 
simply cannot comprehend that the fence will 
never open and let him out. 

Once upon a time there was a man, a great big 


fellow of the high country, who had just served a 
term in prison. When released, he had just 
enough money to take him back to his beloved 
hills. On the station platform when he went to 
get his train, he came upon a pair of magnificent 
white-headed eagles in a box awaiting shipment, 
—prisoners from his own faraway mountains. 
He let his homeward-bound train go by while he 
searched for the owner of the two bigbirds. And 
when at last he found the owner, he emptied his 
pockets to buy the pair of frightened eagles. 
Lugging the heavy box to the edge of town, he 
turned them loose. Dazed and stiffened, they 
flopped out on the ground and looked about a 
moment, then with a swish of their rumpled 
plumage, they soared aloft, higher and higher. 

To the man for whom imprisonment came a 
great deal harder than for men who had never 
lived the free life of the ranges, the moment was 
filled with the first real happiness he had felt in 
years. And as he watched the pair fade into 
mere specks and disappear in the direction which 
he himself would be taking in another moment, 
he waved them a farewell with his sombrero, 
and exclaimed: ‘Adios, old pals! [ll have to 
hoof it back to the mountains now, but I couldn’t 
ride the cushions and leave your here!”’ 


If our animals cannot be kept in large, com- 
fortable enclosures where their lives may be 
a pleasure to them as well as to us all, why not 
content ourselves with well-mounted specimens 
in glass cases? The Colorado Museum, for in- 
stance, affords animal-lovers far more pleasure 
than do some of its zoo pens. The taxidermist 
has been remarkably clever both in his mounting 
of the skins and in the general grouping and 
backgrounds. You see the animals just as they 
actually were, for they do not in any way resem- 
ble the usual stuffed hides that look like gunny- 
sacks full of meal. You find them grouped as in 
life with a good idea of the country they fre- 
quented. The backgrounds are enlarged photo- 
graphs, the foregrounds natural rock and brush 
such as the animals lived among. 

You can study these groups with interest and 
pleasure, for you hear no mournful protests 
against imprisonment in ill-smelling, cramped 
quarters; you see no amber eyes looking through 
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you and far beyond, where in fancy they seem to 
be gazing at lairs and beloved haunts they shall 
never see except in memory. 

Memory? Certainly. Turn these fellows 
loose and see how like mist they melt up over 
the hills and back to the old trails where once in 
nocturnal prowlings they hunted. Surely as 
they pace back and forth and as they press their 
heads against the bars, they are recalling past 
glories of the chase; if not in human thoughts, 
at least in faint glimmerings of retrospection. 
No wonder their eyes are sad! 


True Story of a Robin. 


A small boy knocked at a lady’s door one day 
bringing her a baby robin which had fallen from 
anest. The lady got a strawberry basket, filled 
it with hay and laid the little bird in it. Her 
back kitchen had a low roof, so that by reaching 
up she could set the little bird in his basket up 
where he could possibly be seen by other birds 
and fed. However, she did not trust to this 
mode of feeding, but got the boys of the neighbor- 
hood to dig worms for her and she fed the bird, 
forcing the worms down the little throat witha 
lead pencil. The bird grew large and strong, 
and one day his appetite was so huge that he 
consumed sixty-three worms. When the bird 
was able to fly he still loved the little nest and 
the lady who had fed him, and used to follow 
her way to the market and hover near by while 
she did her errands, flying low and near her all 
the way home. He thus became a perfect little 
pet and the following year he returned to the 
same doorway to see his old friend. 


An Efficient Cat. 


Some time ago an item was printed in a news- 
paper telling how in making a visit to a busy 
factory it was noticed that a big and affable cat 
wandered at will throughout a floor that was 
crowded with whirring looms. The cat seemed 
welcome to each of the girl-workers, and each 
had a pleasant word or a pat for their pet as it 
strolled about at will. 

_ “Doesn’t the cat take the girls’ attention from 
their work?” 


“That cat is worth a salary,’’ was the reply of 


the owner of the mill. ‘Since it strolled in here 


it has increased the efficiency of the department 
by 10 per cent at least!” 
“What does it do—kill mice?”’ 
“No. It kills monotony. It keeps the girls 
good-humored.”’ 
There is a new use for a cat! 
Tupor JENKS, in the Ladies World. 


HEINRICH. 


Dear Mrs. Situ: In regard to the leaflet, of 
which I am mailing you some more copies: 

Heinrich was a dog that we raised. His 
mother was a dear little friend of ours, espe- 
clally of my mother’s. She did not belong to us 
but visited at our house much of her time. 
When her family went away, or even went out 
for the evening, they would call up and tell us 
that they were sending Dinah over to us. She 
came alone and very willingly. If she was to 
stay for the night, she promptly went in and 
arranged the pillows on my mother’s bed for her 
own comfort. If the telephone rang, she listened 
eagerly, fearing her people might want her to 
come home. i 

Heinrich was just like her. Many people who 
knew him were amazed at his understanding of 
human affairs. He did not care very much for 
other animals, never played with other young 
dogs. He loved people. Like his mother he 
would listen to the telephone and understood 
perfectly if visitors were coming. He was so 
clean and dainty, he never offended any one. 
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He had friends everywhere. In the south, where 
we lived for a year on a ranch, where my mother 
died, he was extremely popular. The people 
did not know any other dog like him. They 
invited him to their houscs and fed him at their 
tables. In the store of the little town they put 
him on the counter and bought all sorts of things 
for him. He was fearless. He would face the 
wildest cattle. The mules and the horses all 
were friendly with him. His parents were both 
prize-winning Cocker Spaniels. I cannot tell 
you how well we loved him. He never gave us 
one moment’s anxiety. He was always. our 
comfort and joy. I was ill last year for twelve 
weeks and during that time some people that 
had a grudge against us because we had reported 
them or interfered with them in various cases of 
cruelty went to the commisioners and complained 
of us and tried to have us arrested. It was a 
very terrible time. I kept the animals near me 
all that I could, because I feared so for them. 
These people could not do anything against us 
openly so one night when I was very ill and my 
sister was hurrying from one thing to the other, 
someone called Heinrich to the front wall and 
fed him poison. He lived a week. He was 
patient and loving during all those days and 
nights. We tried everything. Our own doctor 
worked hard to save him, but in vain. The 
letter I published in memory of my dog was 
taken from an English publication called Answers 
and it seemed to be a fitting tribute to Heinie. 
Our work here is really in good shape. We 
have a fine woman in charge of the Refuge— 
Receiving Station, we call it, also a motor car. 
We have no pound here but the law requires 
those people who will not pay taxes to bring their 
dogs to us. Frequently they bring dogs and 
later on redeem them. Dogs that get into court 
are condemned by the police judge to a week or 
two weeks at the Station; we have a special 
place for them; at the end of the time the matron 
reports on their behavior, which is nearly always 
good, though sometimes in justice to the dogs 
themselves she does have to advise that they 
should be put to death. But many times the 
complaints against them are unjust and those 
who make them will withdraw them. This plan 
is very effective in so-called hydrophobia cases 
and beats the Pasteur fakers out of many a fee. 


This summer we plan to rent a pasture to 
give vacations to as many horses as we can 
afford and we are looking forward to trading our 
home for a small farm on some car line where we 
can receive horses as well as small animals. We 
do so long to know them as we have learned to 
know cats and dogs. 

We thought that you would be interested in 
the Heinrich story. You and your work always 
seem to occupy a unique place, no one else does 
or has done just what you do or in the way that 
you do it. 

With all good wishes for you in every way, 
Very Sincerely, H. H. Jacops, Kansas City. 


Another War Problem. 

Many soldiers’ wives need the small sums it 
takes to keep a dog or cat for themselves and 
their children. Those who do not care for senti- 
ment and think only of utility want such pets 
killed. But sentiment cannot be eliminated 
from life, especially when it is allied to the most 
touching self-sacrifice as will be shown by tke fol- 
lowing letter: 

A LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 

If food had remained at its old prices I should 
have been happy, and could have managed on 
my separation allowance, and something that 
bothers me greatly now would not have troubled 
me atall. I mean about the dog and the cat, and 
the kitten, and the canaries, and the fowls, and 
my little boy’s rabbit. 

I am so economical now that there is not 
enough pieces for the dog, so I have to buy dog 
biscuits. The cat and the kitten have a little 
milk—not quite a pennyworth a day, but that’s 
nearly twelve cents a week. And twelve cents 
is twelve cents now! 

The seed for the canaries costs a few pence; the 
rabbit wants bran and oats, and the fowls, al- 
though new laid eggs are now more than four 
cents each, do not pay, as I have to buy their 
food in small quantities, and there are no scraps 
to help. 

It’s very easy to say, as some friends have told 
me, that if I cannot afford to keep all these pets I 
ought to kill them, or sell them. I can’t afford 
it! I see that the children don’t suffer, but I go 
short myself in many ways. I’m not good at 
figures, but I’m sure it’s quite ten shillings ($2.40) 
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a month that I lose over what one woman called 
my ‘‘menagerie.”’ 

And yet I can’t make up my mind to get rid of 
any of them! The dog! I can’t part with Spot, 
because he’s my husband’s dog, and in every 
letter Bill asks ‘“‘How’s old Spot?” Bill—that’s 
my husband—would just about murder any- 
body who hurt his dog. I must keep Spot. 

When the children are in bed and everything is 
quiet and I begin to think and think, and worry, 
I’d go mad if it wasn’t for the dog sitting there 
with his head on my lap looking up at me just as 
if he wanted to say “Cheer up!”’ It’s the nights 
I dread, and if it wasn’t for the dog I don’t know 
what I’d do. 

Then there’s the cat. The place would be 
overrun with mice if it wasn’t here, and I haven’t 
got the heart to have it poisoned. 

And then there’s the baby. She plays with 
the kitten so nicely; and if I go without milk 
there’ll be enough for the kitten. 

The canaries? Well, sometimes I think I will 
sell them, although I’d miss them dreadful. 
And I wonder, if I did sell them, if they would 
be looked after properly, or just left anyhow. If 
I could find someone who just loved birds Id sell 
the canaries. But then I don’t know what Bill 
would say! 

I’ve written and told him about things being 
so much dearer, but he’s a man, and doesn’t 
understand. Besides, it seems such a shame for 
a man who’s been through what he has to come 
back and find his canaries sold! But, as I’ve 
said, if I could find someone that loved birds I’d 
sell the canaries. 

The rabbit is useless, I know, but it’s little 
Billy’s rabbit, and his father gave it to him. It 
got out once and hid itself under the rhubarb 
leaves, and little Billy cried for hours till I found 
it. So, although it would make a meal—but not 
for me!—I’ll have to keep it. 

What would I say when I was asked: ‘‘Muv- 
ver, where’s my bunny?” Folks without chil- 
dren don’t understand things like that. People 
who are really fond of pets, whether it is a fox 
terrier or a white mouse, find it a hard wrench to 
part with any of them. 

But I will sell the fowls—except, perhaps, 
Browny. That’s the one that sits down for the 
children to smooth its back. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


A CountTRY SCENE. — 


From a Letter. 


The poor horses and mules -have a hard time 
throughout the South, during the long hot sum- 
mer, as their cruel drivers seldom show them 
much mercy at any time. 

_Isn’t it strange that clergymen are as a rule so 
little interested in the sufferings of dumb animals? 
The Christian Baptist Church in Jacksonville is a 
beautiful building. About two years ago a 
fountain for people only was erected upon one 
side of this building. Above it on the walls of 
the building is painted a beautiful cup with this 
inscription ‘‘In His Name’’! Close by the church 
a little woman, a friend of dumb animals, keeps 
a china shop. I think she told me that she is a 
member of this church, and when that fountain 
was being built she asked the pastor to have 
it extended downward so that small animals could 
be relieved, but her request was not heeded. 
She said that it was pitiful upon a hot summer day 
to see cats and dogs come along, stop and gaze 
up where they could hear water trickling, but not 
a drop for them. Recently I saw an article in a 
southern paper which was sent to me, that this 
kind woman had caused to be erected in front of 
her store a small fountain for cats, with an in- 
scription over it ‘‘ These are God’s animals also.” 
I wrote to her about it. She replied that it is 
not much of a fountain, but it answers the 
purpose and may sometime lead to something 
better. She wrote that it is a pipe and a basin 
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which she keeps constantly filled with pure, clean, 
fresh water, and that she scrubs out the basin 
three times a day. She says that it is surprising 
to see the number of dogs that come there daily 
to quench their thirst, although they are muzzled. 
She wrote that the little pipe and basin and work 
cost her $4.75, all she could afford to pay. That 
was a kind act. , 

Giving horses vacations appeals to me. I wish 
it could be done in the South, but fear it never 
will be. I have discontinued some of my sub- 
scriptions to humane societies so as to be able to 
do more where it is needed. Enclosed please 
find a cheque for twenty-five dollars. I wish 
it were for more. After deducting five dollars 
for my yearly dues, please use the remainder in 
giving some poor, tired horse a vacation at your 


“Home of Rest.’—I am, Sincerely yours.— 
Paw al), 


A load of mules and horses arrived in Boston 
April 19 from Texas. Five of the horses and 
seven or more mules died after their arrival. 
Dr. Keough laid their death to fatigue after a 
ten days’ journey during which time they could 
not be properly fed or cared for, and in that 
state of exhaustion, when the best of care should 
have been given them, they were placed in the 
open over night with the thermometer down to 
freezing point. This was a great change from 
what the animals had been used to in Texas and 
the only wonder is that many more of them did 
not die. 

Dr. Keough ordered all the animals placed 
under cover in warm quarters. The Metropoli- 
tal Coal Co. tendered the use of their stables; 
and other quarters were secured in the basement 
of the Mechanics building. The Hospital of the 
Work Horse Relief Association in Northampton 
Street received nine sick mules; four of these 
died soon after they entered the hospital. 

Who is responsible for the suffering and death 
of these helpless animals? Was there no one in 
authority who had knowledge and humanity 
enough to arrange before the train reached 
Boston some place or places where the tired, 
hungry, thirsty animals, their blood heated with 
excitement of the journey and their bodies 
heated with confinement in close cars on their 


ten days’ journey, could be stabled comfortably 
on arrival? It seems there were places for them 
if only the men in command had taken the 
trouble to arrange to have them cared for 
humanely on arrival. 

When will men learn that these faithful, 
patient helpers are not machines? But, really, 
if they were machines they would be better taken 
care of. Men know an automobile can stand 
only just so much wear and tear and can carry 
only just so many pounds’ or tons’ weight but a 
horse or a mule many men appear to think can 
stand anything in the way of neglect and carry 
just as heavy a load as they can crowd on to the 
animal’s back or the wagon he is drawing. So 
the majority of horses and mules live only about 
one-half as long as they would live with good 
care, and the foolish, selfish, cruel men who own 
them are losers in the end, for it pays to take 
good care of horses, mules, oxen, cows—any of 
these, our useful fourfooted friends.—A. H. 8. 


THE’ POORER CITY HORSE. 


Speeding on whirring whee!s of steel, 
Through rich and verdant country-side, 
Where Nature at her best 1s seen 

And God’s benevolence abides,— 

I marveled at the endless fields 

Of ripening grain and swaying green; 
The ample stretch of meadow-lands, 
Under a cloudless sky serene; 

With here and there a cooling stream 
Edged in by trees in serried files, 

And even as we sped along, 

I felt the call of shady aisles. 
Refreshing sight if one could gaze 
Absorbed in selfish ecstacy,— 

But, God of Truth, how you have proved, 
We see what we have learned to see! 


I saw the poorer city horse, 

Locked in his stifling, sun-baked shed, 

Exhausted from the long day’s toil, 

And many long, hard days ahead. 

Foul air, scant food and even thirst, 

Mute desolation in his eyes; 

For all his loyal willingness, 

No one to make it otherwise. 

His master only bent on gain, 

No time to heed dumb misery, 

No thought of those who help him win, 

A soul devoid of sympathy. 

So as I gazed on those rich fields, 

Or spied the brooklets’ shady course, 

Oh, how I longed to give those joys, 

To the poor, weary city horse. 
—Fairmont Snyder. 


The author of the above poem is the founder 
of the Kansas City, Mo., Animal Rescue League. 
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Care of Caged Birds. 

Many owners of caged birds are not aware of 
the havoe caused by the visitation of mice, which 
usually occurs at night. They eat the seed and 
drink the water, thus depriving the birds of both. 
They also bring vermin to both cage and bird. 
These facts have been learned from close personal 
observation. Birds that are so unfortunate as to 
receive only thoughtless or indifferent care often 
suffer from hunger and thirst because of the 
nightly presence of these mice, and are to be 
pitied. It is injurious to a bird’s health to hang 
its cage very high, as the air is then too hot; but 
a safe and harmless way to keep the mice away 
is to scatter lumps of camphor gum on the out- 
side of the cage and allow them to remain. 

A. piece of canton flannel spread each night, 
fuzzy side down, over the top of the cage will 
gradually gather lice from the bird, the cloth 
being scalded every morning to destroy them. 
Of course, the cage and perches should be scalded 
or washed in coal oil as often as once a week. 

Insect powder should be sprinkled through 
the feathers of the little captive. Handle the 
bird carefully and sprinkle a small quantity of 
the powder under each wing, around the neck 
and back of head, along the back and tail, and 
underneath the body then gently brush it out 
again as the bird must not get it in its food or 
water. 

Some people, in order to prevent the scattering 
of seed beneath the cage, envelope the lower part 
of the cage in a covering of muslin or other 
material, and, I regret to say, too often raise this 
covering so high that the bird cannot see out at 
all unless in the swing. This method is not 
necessary, as a strip of muslin or a ribbon wound 
around the cage, just wide enough to cover the 
cups and long enough to fasten the ends together 
with a pin, looks far more attractive, and answers 
the purpose quite as well, and also avoids the 
breeding of lice, which the high covering is apt 
to promote, from the heat it causes and the 
moisture it gathers. Birds require plenty of 
air, and love to see what is going on about them. 
But they should be protected from draughts and 
sun. 

As water evaporates, and especially fast in 
summer, the water cups should be filled twice a 
day. 


Horses ENJOYING A VACATION AT PINE RipGE HomE 
oF Rest IN DEDHAM. 


To keep birds in song, a mixture of fresh 
canary seed combined with large black rape seed 
will be of benefit. The proportion is three 
fourths of a pound of canary seed and one fourth 
of a pound of large black rape seed. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League received 
416 dogs, 4,139 cats, 37 birds, 9 rabbits, 4 
squirrels and 1 pigeon. Thirteen dogs were 
restored to their owners, and 100 dogs and 39 
cats were placed in good homes. Quite an addi- 
tion to our number of dogs was made through 
the Ellen Gifford Home which is giving up its 
work for dogs and is sending them to the Animal 
Rescue League in Boston. Owing to the build- 
ing up around the neighborhood of the Ellen 
Gifford Home it has been considered inadvisable 
to continue to receive dogs in that place, and Mr. 
Herbert Cushing, trustee of the Ellen Gifford 
Fund has asked the League to co-operate with 
them by receiving the dogs they already had in 
their home. 


The agent employed in our work for horses has 
been very busy through the month as usual in 
looking up cases reported to the League where 
horses were ill treated in various ways, where 
harnesses were ill-fitting, and also where horses 
appeared to be quite unfit for work. 
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Thirty-seven horses have been taken by our 
agent either by purchase or by permission of the 
owners, and have been humanely put to death. 
Five horses have been taken to our Home of Rest 
at Pine Ridge where they are being kept until 
they are rested and fit for work or until it seems 
best to have them put to death. 

Among the horses destroyed were the usual 
pathetic cases. A man in a neighboring town 
makes a business of buying old horses with the 
intention of getting them into better condition 
and re-selling them. The only shelter they have 
is an old shack. Our agent found two horses 
there in bad condition, paid the man ten dollars 
for them and had them destroyed. 

A firm in Cambridge where many prominent 
Cambridge families trade was complained of to 
the League and their stable visited. One horse 
was found with a bad spavin and another one 
with its ankles in such a condition that he could 
hardly put his feet down on the ground. Both 
of these horses were old and generally debilitated. 
Our agent made the firm give them up and had 
them destroyed. 

A junk collector was found with a horse in 
need of special treatment which our agent had 
taken to the hospital on Northampton Street 
where he will be kept until able to work again. 

Besides the horses that were taken from their 
owners and put to death quite a number of horses 
were by the advice of our agent laid off from 
work until in better condition. 

The horses at our Home of Rest are coming 
and going. Some have already finished their 
vacations of two or three weeks. One mare that 
comes to us every summer is now in condition to 
return but her owner has begged us to keep her 
for another week or two as there is no work at 
present for her to do. 

A horse taken from the free hospital on North- 
ampton Street is growing a new hoof, his hoof 
haying been pulled off by being caught in the 
electric car tracks. This is considered quite an 
unusual case but given plenty of time to rest 
and good care many horses might be restored 
to health that now drag out a miserable existence 
or that have to be killed. 


“The merciful man is merciful to his beast.’’ 


The Lincoln Medals. 


Every year since 1902 there have been two 
silver medals given to boys who have done special 
acts of kindness to animals during the year. 
This plan was started by Mrs. Roland Lincoln 
who gave a sum of money, the interest of which 
was to be applied to this purpose. The prizes 
have until this year been presented at the public 
meeting of the League but owing to the war 
excitement the public meeting this year was 
given up and the medals were presented to the 
boys deserving them on Visiting Day which 
was held June 13 at Pine Ridge Home of Rest 
for Horses. The boys receiving the prizes were 
Paul Richard Evans of Stoneham, nine years 
old, who saw a cat shut up in a cellar crying at 
the window to get out and worked with the 
metal grating until he released the cat. Another 
still more wretched cat, with one foot nearly cut 
off and in a sad condition, Paul rescued after 
making five trips to the neighborhood where he 
saw the cat before he could secure it. 

The second medal was given to Alexander J. 
Cunningham, who has been very active in 
assisting Mrs. Johnson, agent of the Lynn Animal 
Rescue League, in rescuing starving and diseased 
cats, in one instance spending the money he 
had given him for his own dinner in buying food 
to tempt a wild cat in bad condition with mange. 


Friends of the League are inquiring to know if 
we are to have our annual fair this year. The 
ball room of the Copley Plaza has been engaged 
for this purpose since the close of the last fair 
and the time appointed is December 3 and 4. 
We shall need the proceeds from this fair just as 
much as ever and we beg our friends to begin to 
work and plan for it now. We must try our 
best not to allow our home charities to suffer in 
these sad times. 


HARTFORD, CT. 
Dear Sirs: The dog I received from you 
January 2, 1917, has proven most satisfactory, 
and appears happy and contented. He is an 
affectionate little beast and I am very fond of 


him. -Some one trained him well although he is 
full of spirits and very lively. Sincerely, Mrs. 
RAW 
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“THE BEST PORTION” 


of a good man’s life, said Wordsworth, are “those little unremembered acts of kindness.” 
This is as true today as ever and never did the world stand more in need of the little, 
everyday kindnesses. Nochild who grows up without a pet has been given his full portion 
of childish pleasure and responsibility and thoughtfulness which comes from the care of one. 


Four-Footed Friends 


By ANNA H. SMITH 
50 cents 


The stories in this book aim to develop in children the natural love for animals. They describe animal 
friendship, their helpfulness to man, their response to kindness, and from the reading of them may spring the 
first impulse toward the gaining of that “best portion.” The book, moreover, is written in a style that cannct 
fail of holding a child’s interest. 


GINN AND (| | Ne 15 Ashburton Place 
COMPANY Gl 8 Pa >a i BOSTON, MASS. 
9 é / a é 


Remember That Every Genuine 


Spratt’s Dog Cake 


Bears Our Name and Trade-Mark “X” 


Give U/ S There’s a Biscuit for Every Breed 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


peavetaa EN SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Write for samples and send stamp for Catalogue 
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The 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 


for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent. by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established eight years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET - - DEDHAM, MASS. 
Tel. Dedham 352-W 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


78 Brighton Avenue, Allston District, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5, 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.-S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


Roxspury . . . .  . 69 RoxBuRY STREET 

Norta END. ... 39 NortH BENNET STREET 

Sourn Enp . . . 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE .. ........ 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM ©9 70s) (Ul =) =e vn aVeA RO LESS rrenieT 

Wiest LYNN 6 nis eee 36 STICKNEY STREET 
Population of cities and towns served . . . . . .~. 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1916 Jo et ES 2 ae. Or ae ee ole 46,641 
Animals brought in=by visitors) 4) «0. 10,456 
Copies of humane literature distributed anh er pae Rescate 67,500 
Visitors received 5 ih Leia? Selkas pie GU ceed exioaa pee ua SO ier mes ba ea 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1916 yy ety ing eee a, nr 
Number of animals collected . . . . . . . . . »... 35,450 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
_DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated . . a EEN ES ay 3k ee eee SO. OOG 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1916 . . . . . . . 10,920 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1916 . . ... . 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1916. . . >... WN. OS, 677 
Number of horses ‘giyen.vacations. =. ..4.. .  . ..) pone 58 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent'to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


